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HOW TO — ON A BOOK 


SALABLE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE 
DIRECTED 


By Willard D. Morgan 


EDITORS HAVE OFF DAYS, 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


LET YOUR STORY IDEAS JELL 


By G. E. Valentine 


JUVENILE WRITER'S LIBRARY 


By Dorothea K. Gould 
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Author’s Vacation, By Irene Morgan Phillips 
Canadian Pulp Market List 
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Gd We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


¢ If unavailable your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Author & Journalist 


WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, 
H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Write 


SUCCESS IN WRITING 


Success in writing may be largely 
—-e a matter of psychological condition- 
ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 
David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- 
TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


ble. 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
fessional training that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 


We will gladly send you complete informa- 
tion about the course and our important 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
Write us promptly and we will send you a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. No ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me your booklet and all informa- 


tion about your course. And include the free 
coupon. AJ—Aug. ’41 


ADDRESS 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading markets. Small reading fee covers thor- 
ough study of your material by author and edi- 
tor of many years’ experience. If it is salable, 
it is sold, my ten per cent commission deducted, 
and the reading fee returned with the check. 
If it falls short of marketable quality, the read- 
ing fee covers a complete criticism, pointing 
out where the material is at fault and showing 
you clearly just what you must do to put it in 
acceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writ- 
ers. I will go to any length to aid and encour- 
age ambitious workers. If you feel you can 
write—if you have written something you be- 
lieve should sell—send it along at once. I'll 
sell it, or show you to your own satisfaction 
what is wrong and how to make it right. 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For 
Your Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that 
story in today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Old Editor 


BLANDISHMENTS OF WRITERS 


There is a general belief, fostered by editors, 
that commerce in manuscripts differs basically 
from trade in other commodities in this respect: 
salesmanship, the art of persuasion, is wholly 
absent; manuscripts are bought, not sold. It’s a 
foolish fallacy, of course—as logical as expecting 
the law of gravity to operate on one side of the 
Mississippi river, and not on the other. 

Consider, for example, the case of Old Ben 
Whifflenecker. Everybody knew that Old Ben was 
washed up. Schmerchief, his editor, was coming 
to see him—and (so the writing gang thought) 
would break the evil news. Schmerchief came. 

There was a dinner, at which the editor met 
biggies of local finance, education and government, 
and made rapturous acquaintance with Old Ben's 
carefully-selected and expensive private stock. A 
party at the host’s lodge on the lake (bought with 
proceeds of his “White Passion’”’ serial) followed 
soon, and then a fishing trip to the Crater Park 
country. Lots of liquor, lots of fellowship. No 
down-to-earth talk of contracts. Planned and 
subtle, but apparently innocent, remarks which re- 
vealed Old Ben had complete expectation of 
another favorable contract; brief references to ‘‘the 
best thing I’ve ever done.” 

Editor and writer finally got down to business 
the evening before Schmerchief was scheduled to 
leave. Softened up, completely sold, the editor 
made the deal Old Ben had maneuvered for. Back 
in the office, he told his boss, ‘I was absolutely 
hard-boiled, Mr. Brines-Jones. If Whifflenecker 
hadn’t showed me something big—his best story 
yet, far better than ‘White Passion’—I would have 
scuttled him. But this new story of his!” He 
registered confidence he did not really feel. 

In newspaper offices, the saying goes, “Names 
make news.” In the writing trade, names sell 
manuscripts. Cub editors, in particular, are vul- 
nerable. Because Gerould Guppie’s book sold a 
lot of copies or the Satevepost published several 
of his stories, or he won a Pulitzer award, or he 
is known as the Pulp Champ, dozens of editors 
will buy his stuff practically sight unseen. 

When a writer learns he can capitalize his repu- 
tation in selling, he possesses dangerous knowl- 
edge. There’s no telling what junk he'll dig out 
of the bottom desk drawer and unload; there’s 
no predicting what trash he'll slam out of his type- 
writer and dispatch without benefit of rewrite. 
Will all writers succumb? No—but plenty will. 

The sales letters of some writers excel the best 
work of Ad-Man Davison in his prime. And 
wad What editor is not familiar with this 
ine— 

“One of your competitors has asked me for 
this, but I prefer to give you the first chance 
at it.” (Even the office boy can tell the manu- 
script has been all over the lot.) 

Sometime A. & J. should publish a book on 
salesmanship for writers. Not for scores of wise 
old birds I could name . . . they don’t need it; 
but for the young fellows coming along who 
naively believe there’s nothing to selling manu- 
scripts except sending them out with return 
postage. What a perfectly ridiculous notion, buy- 
ing and selling and human nature being what 
they are! 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cised, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


WRITERS—HERE’S HOW! 4 complete course. 
WRITERS—HELP YOURSELF! $1.00 ea. 
IF—you are seeking aCRITICISM and SALES errs. 
IF—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or Ghost Wri 
IF—you wish a PERSONALIZED course in 
OF WRITING. (4 months, $30. 
Te ll give me the chance, I'll help you too. $3 to 
000. Free resubmission. Writing classes and club, 
in Chicago. (.50) 111 W. Jackson. Wed., 10:30- 6:45. 


MILDRED I. REID . 
Author and | Techni 
213134 Ridge Blvd. vanston (Chicago), Il. 


“WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS” 
A complete One Lesson Course on Writing and 
Selling short material, covering the subject 
from paragraph to one thousand word articles. 
INCLUDES LARGE MAREET LIST. 
One Dollar, postpaid. Free literature. 


RICHARD PUBLISHING SERVICE, Dept. A-J 
4340 Maple Avenue Dallas, Texas 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books sup- 
plied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all a 
Send us your list of wants—no obligation e 


report promptly. Lowest prices. 
(We also poo current books at publishers prices 


post paid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. J New York City 


(We buy old books and magazines.) 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. Deveiop your literary gifts. 


Our courses in writing short-stories, ,sranies 
verse, novels, articles, etc., are A. ht by a staff 
of litera experts, headed by Dr. 
wein, well known critic and teacher. Many years 
of successful experience. 


Our moderately-priced courses offer just what 
you want—constructive criticism, frank, practical 
advice, help in marketing. 


Send _ today fon loss: also for a 
E WRIT 4 S MON 


sample copy of T E THLY. 
A journal for Ail Who Write 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ Springfield. Mass. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


for FREE booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ASSISTANCE.”’ My clients are 

pat S| in virtually all the ma azines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,” ‘“‘quality,”’ and ‘“‘pulp.”’ blished some 


17 ME gen I have developed perhaps more writers 
n anyone in my field—for my own work has . 
poo in leading magazines, and I am able to 


or myself what I offer to do for others. ( 
sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, ‘‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which I pub, 
lish from time to time, contains some 60,000 w 

of articles or writing, ‘selling plotting, etc. Goaman 
of the last issue (November) still available, and 
sent gratis on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


102 Beaudette Bidg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Founded, 1916, by Willard E. Hawkins 


Published Monthly at 
1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
1 4 
John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Editors 
and Publishers 


David Raffelock, Associate Editor 


Student Writer Department, Conducted by 
Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. All rights reserved by the Author & 
Journalist Publishing Co. Printed in the U.S. A. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 
Canada and Foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates furnished on request. 
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LETTERS 


The Authors’ Guild 


A. & 

The Authors’ Guild of America is at the mo- 
ment celebrating a most significant year in its 
history, a year in which membership has increased 
more than in any other. There is considerable con- 
fusion in the minds of non-member writers as to 
the Guild and its relationship to The Authors’ 
League of America, and to clarify this for your 
readers I am asking for space in your columns. 

The Authors’ League of America was founded 
in 1912 with a handful of distinguished writers. 
Today the membership is over four thousand. 
Because of diverse interests it has been found 
practical to divide the League into four working 
units. 

The Authors’ Guild is the magazine and book 
writers’ unit. The Radio Writers’ Guild is just 
what the name indicates. The Dramatists’ Guild 
includes all playwrights, and this Guild has been 
very successful in securing for its members the 
famous basic contract that has greatly advanced 
their interests. The three Guilds maintain head- 
quarters at 6 East 39th St., N. Y. City. The fourth 
unit, The Screen Writers’ Guild, has its headquar- 
ters in Hollywood. Each Guild directs its own 
affairs, but the four work together upon all mat- 
ters that need united backing, or which concern 
all four Guilds. 

Members who work in more than one field of 
writing are assigned to all Guilds which represent 
their work, but pay but one set of dues to the 
Guild which represents the major part of their 
output. In The Authors’ Guild there are several 
types of membership. Active membership is for 
the professional writer who makes his living by 
writing. The Pulp Writers have a separate divi- 
sion, as they are engaged in work to improve 
conditions for writers for pulp magazines. The 
Associate Membership is open to beginners who 
have published a small amount of work, or to 
people whose real work lies in other fields, but 
who occasionally write articles or books. 

Although the League contains many distin- 
guished names in all fields, the bulk of member- 
ship in each Guild is composed of everyday 
writers who are struggling to get along. The 
League and its Guilds are primarily service organi- 
zations. Members are entitled to call for assist- 
ance in solving their problems with publishers, 
editors and agents. Confidentiai information is 
sent to members as to reliability of agents, maga- 
zines, publishers, etc. 

Eight times a year The Authors’ Guild publishes 
a Bulletin, which is a small magazine reporting 
upon the activities of the Guild, experiences of 
members, and presenting four times a year a 
marketing list. The pooled knowledge of the Guilds 
and the years of experience of the League are at 
the service of any inquiring member. As an in- 
stance of the field covered I inclose the “Quiz for 


The Author & Journalist 


Writers” worked out by the Membership Commit 
tee. Readers of The Author & Sournnliat who 
would like further information may obtain it by 
inquiry to the Membership Committee. 7 
HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT. 


Authors’ Guild of America, 
6 East 39th St., 
City: 


> The membership committee is composed of Manuel 
Komroff, Helen Christine Bennett, and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe. Addressed at 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. C. 
the committee will be glad to send any interested 
writer its “Quiz for Writers.” Annual dues have 
been reduced to $15 for eligible authors who earn 
from their writings less than $5,000 a year. 


Tower Fade-Out 


Ayj& J.: 

This means that unpaid writers got and will 
get nothing. I was nicked for $300, but they paid 
me a lot more than that while the going was 


good. 

CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 
County Bldg., 
Media, Pa. 
> Mr. Rosenberg’s note was penciled on a letter 
received by him from The Office of the Clerk, Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, Scranton, Pa. “Re: 
Tower Magazines, No. 9923 in Bankruptcy. In an- 
swer to your inquiry of June 11, 1941, you are ad- 
vised that the report of audit shows that there was 
insufficient funds realized by the trustee to pay the 
costs of administration in the above cited case, and 
wage claimants and the attorneys were obliged to 
have their claims for fees reduced to 25%. There 
was no distribution made to other claimants.” 

Lesson in this case, costing free-lance writers many 
thousands of dollars, is important. Writers are 
usually far too lax in following up their delinquent 
accounts. 

When a publisher begins to slip, his printer, to 
whom he owes his largest bills, is close at hand, can 
always decline to produce another issue unless a pay- 
ment is made. Office workers must eat. So the 
harassed publisher passes up those obligations which, 
usually, are easy to avoid—manuscript payments. In 
publishing bankruptcies, writers, relatively, usually 
suffer most. 5 


Registration of Pen-Names 


A 

In your August, 1940, issue I concluded an 
article on “The Legal Status of Pen-Names” with 
the statement: 

: “T have been unable to find any court adjudica- 

tions as to whether or not an author can register 
his pen-name as a trade mark; but, inasmuch as 
columnists and cartoonists register the titles of 
their columns and comic-strips, I see no reason 
why this could not be done.” 

Recently, in looking up material for several 
further articles on legal phases of the author 
game, I ran across the following in 13 Corpus 
Juris 959: 

“The name or nom de plume of an author is not 
a trademark, because it is essentially descriptive, 
= hence is incapable of exclusive appropria- 
ion. 

Only two cases are cited in support of that 
assertion. One case merely holds that the right 
to reprint an uncopyrighted manuscript carries 
with it the right to use the author’s name with 
it; and the other case merely extends this doctrine 
to the author’s pen-name; although the latter case 
does state, obiter dictum, that a pen-name is no 
more the subject of appropriation as a trade-mark 
than a true name. 

As to registering true names, Sec. 85 of Tit. 15 
of the U. S. Code provides that “nothing herein 
shall prevent the registration of a trade-mark 
otherwise registerable because of its being the 
name of the applicant or a portion thereof.” 

So I still believe that pen-names are register- 


able. 
ROGER SHERMAN HOAR. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| HOW TO COLLABORATE 


ON A BOOK 


. . . By BOB DE HAVEN 


These are some random and not-so-random 
notes on how to collaborate on a book for pay. 
One of the fine things about collaboration is 
that the subject may be a by-product of your 
regular job or regular field of writing which 
you have been draining into a ditch and never 
sending to market. 

Harold S. Kahm, a Minneapolis free lance 
writer of long and successful standing, intro- 
duced himself to me by mail. (I still think it 
was a circular letter.) He asked what oppor- 
tunity there was for selling humor to radio 
stations. I asked him to come and see me. 

The dialog went something like this: (SOFT 
MUSIC UP AND FADE TO BACKGROUND) 
KAHM (looking annoyed): I'm certainly surprised 

that there is so little opportunity for a creative 

writer to break into a local station. 

DE HAVEN (putting his feet on the desk in typical 
pose): Don’t let anything surprise you. How has 
the war affected your manuscript sales? 

KAHM (wanting to talk radio): Very little. But 
how can the programs I hear make the grade when 


four out of five of them could be improved by 
good writing? 

DE HAVEN (wanting to talk writing): It’s a long 
story. Say—I want to talk about writing . . 
KAHM: And I want to talk about radio. How do 
you get into radio? The world wants to know 

that. 

DE HAVEN: Brother, for ten years I’ve been telling 
the world how to get into radio. 

KAHM: We ought to write a book about that. We 
could make money. 

DE HAVEN (jumping up like an insurance agent 
greeting an heir to $50,000): When do we start! 


Fortunately two congenial minds came to- 
gether, one with all the questions about the 
trick of landing a radio job and the other with 
all the answers. The collaboration consisted of 
sorting out the questions and answers, doing 


some research, organizing the book and writ- 
ing it. 

He was made business manager of the part- 
nership since he had published ten books and 
knew which of the publishers’ doors lead into 
the editor’s office and which into the elevator 
shaft. I started to write down the questions 
asked by most of the hundreds of job-seekers 


BOB DE HAVEN LIKES FUN 


pee in collaboration, he learned to be serious. is 
CN, Harold s. 


wy of k. 4. for past issues of A. & J. The book they 
jointly wrote was published by Harper’s last March. 


4 
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I had interviewed. This was to be their book. 
Then I quizzed directly those who asked me 
for jobs after we decided to write the book. 

Did their questions require answers found 
in long research volumes on Personality, Sales- 
manship or Abnormal Psychology? No. They 
were simple questions about my profession 
that were easy to answer. Here are two of 
them, right from typical readers of the proj- 
ected book. Who furnishes the sheet music 
for my vocal audition? How do I get past the 
receptionist into the office of the person who 
might listen to me if I ask for a job? Simple, 
practical, smportant questions. 

We hashed over these questions—discussed 
their character and implications. We agreed 
that the book must be helpful, understandable 
and honest. 


We had two sessions of just talking about 
chapter subjects. He would suggest a big idea 
that wasn’t worth the space of a paragraph. 
And he would suggest a big idea, the subject 
of which was so obvious to one in radio that I 
never would have bothered to include it, thus 
saving me from stupidly omitting this material. 
From 25 chapter subjects we boiled down to 
12; later one of these became two chapters and 
we started to write. I did the first draft and he 
the rewrite. Then I rewrote and he rewrote 
ad writer's cramposium. 

Having sold humor to slicks and pulps, I 
first tried to amuse in writing this book. Poor 
Kahm writhed 12 inches into my davenport as 
he read the attempt. With more patience than 
I deserved he explained that this would never 
do. Our readers wanted information, not 
amusement. They were looking for jobs, not 
laughs. 

You see, he didn’t know anything about 
radio when we started, so his perusal of the 
manuscript was the same as the reader's. His 
reaction was our reader's reaction. 

We got under way, doing first what looked 
to be the easiest chapter. The chapters which 
looked most difficult worked out quickly when 
we got to them. When four were done and an 
outline of the remainder of the book, he started 
to peddle the manuscript by mail, asking for a 
contract. There was a war, you remember, and 
a depression after 1937, and the editors showed 
a ‘great deal of interest in the completed manu- 
script.” 

Eventually, after a trip to New York where 
his oratorial powers could be used, we landed 


The Author & Journalist 


a proposition in writing and then we dug into 
the remainder of the book. 

The team continued to function—one asking 
and demanding answers he could understand. 

For instance, one Tuesday about 11:30 p. m.: 
KAHM: How much should a man be paid for the 

use of his radio idea? 

DE HAVEN: That depends on the value of it, and- 
oh, on a lot of things. 

KAHM: How much? 

DE HAVEN: Well, now you see—it depends... 

KAHM (importunately): How much in dollars and 
cents, cash, American money ? 

DE HAVEN (swishing at perspiration): Oh, you 
and your simple readers! 

KAHM (thundering): HOW MUCH?? 

DE HAVEN (shouting): Well, you don’t have to 
wake the baby! 

(As the baby wakens) Five bucks a program would 
be good for a starter. Say five bucks and qualify it. 

KAHM (lowering the ballbat): That’s more like it. 

We did our actual writing alone and then 
hashed over what was done or revised. As 
usual, the best passages emerged when we cut 
down wordage and re-clarified what was left. 
Our faith in the book grew. We ruled out 
every word of padding. We ruled out every 
statement that was half true. We made every 
fact applicable to the present-day, job-getting 
situation. 

I got the idea of querying people (both stars 
and the lowly) on how they got in. By a vote 
of one to one, I was made chairman of this 
department. Sixty letters brought 32 answers, 
all of which we used verbatim. They made a 
good chapter of practical help and big-name 
value—free of charge to the authors. 

He got the bright idea of tabulating wage 
averages for various types of radio jobs. He 
became (by the same vote) chairman of that 


“That’s Mr. Bilkens, the author. He doesn’t recog- 
nize his book since they made it into a movie!” 
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department, and, smart guy, he found the 
Federal Communications Commission had 
made such an analysis. We printed it in the 
Appendix. 

He started to talk about driving to Mexico. 
We finished the book, mailed it, and he went 
to Mexico. 

For the sake of clarity (I don’t want him 
hollering at me from Mexico), here’s what we 
learned about collaboration: 

1—Nonfiction books are not difficult to 
write if you stick to your own first-hand knowl- 
edge. Everybody is an expert on something. 
For instance, ‘How I Drank Three Quarts of 
Whiskey a Day,” is a title I’d buy, and a 
drunkard would be collecting royalty. 

2—-Authors are charged for proof-sheet cor- 
rections beyond a certain agreed number. 


3—Contracts are drawn so that each author 
receives a stipulated percentage with the pub- 
lisher making the separate checks out to each 
(if and when). 

4—Publishers seldom get useful suggestions 
from authors as to promotion and publicity for 
a book. They welcome it. 

5—The ‘‘give-and-take” of a collaborating 
team tends to keep up the spirit and morale 
when things are not going so well. Chances 
are that half of the team, at least, will be in a 
mood that aids the writing job at the moment. 
The same give-and-take sparks ideas you never 
knew existed. 

6—Keep an expense account and settle with 
each othet when the first checks arrive. Noth- 
ing promotes disunity so neatly as one guy 
owing another money. (I'll pay you that buck 
after this article appears, Kahm.) 

7—Your best friends and otherwise will con- 
gratulate you on having published a book by 
saying: ‘“When do I get my free copy?” and 
I'd like to bet you 25 free copies on that one. 
It's a cinch. 

8—Writing a book and publishing a book is 
a great achievement in the public mind. Books 
have permanence, take a long lease on a library 
shelf. A book credit means more to an author 
than a dozen short stories. 

9—You may be surprised at the many out- 
lets for book publicity that you have at your 
command, or request. Small magazines, home- 
town newspapers, trade magazines, school pa- 
pers. You can get a lot of fun out of pro- 
moting your book. 

10—Know how to prepare an index? You'll 
learn. First you go through, page by page—oh, 
but that’s the subject of another book. 


11—You learn that no matter how meticu- 
lous the publisher the chart of proofreading 
symbols which you receive never contains more 
than fifty percent of the symbols used on your 
proofsheets. Don’t have anybody waiting up 
for you the night you tackle this job. 

12—Keep an eye on the sales potential of 
your book in schools and libraries. 

13—Just a minute! I hear a voice drifting 
in from the south across the tracks: 


KAHM (in bad Spanish): Cut, cut. It's getting too 
long and you haven't even told them the title of 
the, pardon me, I mean our book. 

DE HAVEN: Here it is: “How to Break into 
Radio” (Harper's, $2.00.) I’m going to bed. 

KAHM: Buenas noches. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PROFITABLE Pusticity, by Henry F. Wood, Jr. 

Dorset House, Inc. 208 pp. $2.50. 

With this book, by the director ‘of publicity of 
McCann-Erickson, famed advertising agency, and offi- 
cer of the National Association of Publicity Directors, 
publicity gains ethical stature. ‘How to Do It. . 
How to Get It,” is the book’s subtitle, which con- 
tents, presented with an abundance of practical ex- 
amples, live up to well. The appendix contains syn- 
dicate and trade journal lists, reprinted through cour- 
tesy of A. & J. 

CAREERS ON BusINeEss Papers, by Benn Hall. Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce. 276 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Hall deals, and deals well, with a great world 
of writing and publishing which most people, in- 
cluding many writers, do not know exists. He says, 
“The business press buys an estimated 60,000 articles 
each year—articles ranging from 100 to 2500 words 
at from $1 to $50 or more per article. . . . There 
are some 2000 business papers in the United States 
and about 250 in Canada, and professional writers 
estimate that of this total about 1000 purchase an 
average of five free-lance articles or news stories each 


month.” 

The several chapters on freelancing have greatest 
interest for most A. & J. readers, but the entire book, 
ably discussing all departments of business papers, 
should be required reading for anyone who aspires 
to write about business. 
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AUTHOR'S VACATION 


Irene Morgan Phillips 


It’s sweet to lie here on this hill, 

(The woods are cool and green and still) 
And rest this brain of mine. 

I locked the desk up yesterday, 

And vowed I'd rest—just loaf and play— 
Nor write a single line. 


That white cloud is a lovely thing, 
And shaped much like an angel’s wing; 
That bird song’s from the glen. 
Those distant pine trees might be strings 
Of giant harp—“‘Strings” rhymes with “wings”! 
Where did I put my pen? 
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SALABLE PHOTOGRAPHS 
| ARE DIRECTED 


. . . By WILLARD D. MORGAN 


STUDY a good 
stage director at 
his work if you 
would learn the 
principles of good 
picture direction. 
Watch how he 
arranges his act- 
ors, puts them 
through their mo- 
tions, all for the 
purpose of pleas- 
ing, of holding 
the interest of, 
his audience. 
Every shifting scene is a new picture, balanced, 
colored, highlighted, for best effect on the 
people out front. 

The successful photographer is no less a 
stage director. His audience is the publica- 
tion editor, with, behind him, the multitude of 
that publication’s eventual readers. 

Consequently, when taking a picture, or 
series of pictures, the photographer must imme- 
diately size up the situation and assume com- 
mand of the scene. He must move people, 
tables, automobiles, animals, or anything that 
comes within range of his lens, until his 
skilled eye tells him he has the proper effect. 
People quickly respond to the person who 
knows what he is doing! I've seen vice- 
presidents hold extension lamps; factory super- 
intendents stop machines; a fraternal drum 
major and his band go through special forma- 
tions just for the camera man. 


Some time ago, Life’s photographer, Alfred 
Eisenstaedt, told me how he covered a Ken- 
tucky Derby. All pictures, including the final 
race with the grand prize winner, had to be in 
before the weekly Saturday deadline. Result 
was that Eisenstaedt spent Thursday and Friday 
taking background and pre-posed candid pic- 
tures which could easily have been scenes of 
the final race day. For example, he noticed a 
negro waiter looking out of a window along 


Willard D. Morgan 


The Author & Journalist 


Mr. Morgan Makes 
Pictures Salab. and Writer's 


standing books on hotograph; my. be 
currently Editor-in-Chief of e 

Photographer’’ (National 

ional Alliance), which, with hundreds 
of articles and thousands of illustra- 
tions, will shortly be released monthly 


the track while some of the horses were being 
exercised. Quick as a flash Eisenstaedt ‘‘saw 
a picture. But it was not complete . . . some 
special directing was required. Three more 
waiters were rounded up, and an assistant, out 
of the camera view, attracted their attention to 
make the scene appear as if the grand final race 
were thundering by. All eyes were tense and 
the grim faces suggested that each one must 
have had some money on those imaginery 
horses. At that moment—two days before the 
final day—the picture was snapped; it looked 
so real, so authentic, that it was used full page 
in the magazine along with the actual finish 
pictures. 

Another Life photographer, Hansel Mieth, 
spent an entire day at the library trying to 
organize some preliminary ideas about pneu- 
monia and how it should be represented in 
pictures. At the serum laboratories, pictures 
were taken showing how the new pneumonia 
serums were made. But the one lead picture 
was missing. The photographer talked with 
doctors, but got no “flash.” Then she chanced 
to overhear the remark that a diseased lung was 
heavy while a healthy lung was light. There 
was the picture-idea she had been looking for. 
An attendant placed a healthy and a diseased 
lung in a beaker of water. The healthy one 
floated ; the other sank to the bottom. A close- 
up of the hand and the beaker made the 
dramatic shot which was used as the full page 
lead picture for a six-page picture story. 

A photographer assigned to cover the Morris 
& Essex dog show found himself in a confu- 
sion of hundreds of dogs and thousands of - 
people. Everything was scattered; there was 
nothing to hold a picture series together. He 
studied the “‘scene’”’ from every angle, thinking 
always of his reader-audience. Finally, he 
decided to concentrate just on the new dogs, 
the imported ones, and others not known to 
the general public. He put careful direction 
into each picture, maneuvered the dogs into 
most favorable positions under supervision of 
the experts. Result was a series of ten pictures 
with such concentrated news value and interest 
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that the feature when published won wide 
reader acclaim. 

Still another photographer doing fine work 
for the trade publications commandeers his 
photogenic wife as a stand-in for the model 
sales girl behind a counter, for the woman 
shopper, or the pedestrian attracted to some 
special window display, or for many other 
scenes where people in the picture are essen- 
tial. Given such personal direction pictures 
acquire a central interest which editors just 
can’t pass up. 

Direction is needed, too, even after the 
pictures are taken—direction in assembling the 
pictures to tell the story. Too many photog- 
raphers feel that, if they have shot 50 pictures, 
they must somehow work them all into the 
story. Rule should always be to put the smash 
picture on top of the pile, leave out the duds. 
Better by far send too few than a boxful of 
misfits. 

As an aid in acquiring this essential sense 
of picture direction, observe the following: 

1. Study the picture magazines. Analyze 
the shots that are used. Why were they 
selected? How was the stage set for their 
taking ? 

2. Watch all acting in the movies with your 
keenest picture nerves. Sit through a well- 
directed show two or three times endeavoring 
to probe the secrets of the director’s success. 

3. Do preliminary research. Find out all 
you can on the subject to be photographed. 
Sift these findings to essentials. Pick out the 
three most important points to work until you 
have them satisfactorily recorded. 

4. Observe people every hour of the day. 
Ask yourself such questions as “How would a 
group of school kids look visiting the hall in 
Philadelphia where the Liberty Bell hangs?” 
or “How does a pretty girl look when she 
accidentally bumps into a good-looking man on 
the sidewalk ?’’, visualizing your answers. (Otto 
Hagel in a Life picture showed one answer to 
the first question. He grouped the youngsters 
around the bell, looking up at it. Inside the 
bell he had a flashbulb on an extension. The 
flash from inside the bell illuminated all the 
upturned faces beautifully; a smaller flashbulb 
at the camera gave sufficient foreground illu- 
mination to pick up nice detail. Direction? 
In large measure, expertly done.) Watch 
people shaking hands, laughing, stepping out 
of cars, going into elevators, telephoning, wav- 
ing goodbye, doing a thousand other common- 
places. 


5. Accompany a professional photographer 
on a job. Observe how he is constantly direct- 
ing. Try to think how you would do it better! 
. Study, planning, direction. These are the 
three essentials, once the mechanics of camera 
operation have been mastered, for successful 
taking of story-pictures. A chance shot may 
in a rare instance win acceptance, but it is 
those pictures that are carefully planned and 
directed that fill the pages of the picture maga- 
zines and make the picture-features which are 
increasingly popular in other magazines. 


MARKET REPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


By Bliss Isely, Kansas 


THE MARKET correspondent who does his work 
well has a steady, dependable income of a size de- 
termined by the number of publications he serves. 

Take my own case. I write three market letters 

weekly. The pay is small, but every word is sold 
before it is written and the three checks come regu- 
larly once a month. They total more than $500 a 
year. 
Because of my particular location I serve a 
milling paper, a livestock feed paper and a broom- 
corn paper. Were I in a town where the chief in- 
dustry was peanut growing and marketing, I would 
search trade-paper lists (such as appear quarterly in 
The Author & Journalist) for a paper that might be 
able to use a peanut reporter. If I found none, I would 
go to a dealer in peanuts and ask him if he knew 
of a peanut paper. He'd probably have one I could 
borrow. If I found it had no local correspondent, 
I'd write the editor, offering my services as market 
reporter and explaining the importance of my town 
as a peanut marketing center. Chances are I would 
find myself on the payroll. 

That is the way I got lined up for the feed 
paper. I showed that my town is an important 
market for millfeeds, hay, soybean oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal, meat scraps, tankage and other livestock 
feeds. I had no trouble showing local wholesalers 
and manufacturers the value of having markets of 
their city listed and every week they are glad to give 
me a report on price trends, demand, supply and 
other facts. 

Broomcorn is a minor crop and there is but one 
broomcorn paper in the United States, but I happen 
to live in the leading broomcorn market (Wichita). 

Oil journals, automotive, aviation, building trades 
and a host of other weekly papers welcome regular 
correspondence from important towns. Study the 
possibilities in your home town. By no means over- 
look the minor crops or industries. The weekly 
broomcern paper employs only a few correspondents, 
but it needs them in the few important broomcorn 
marketing centers. 

o000 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TEAPOT PokT, by Stanton A. 
Coblentz. The Wings Press. 84 pp. $1.50. 
Controversial editorials from Wings, a quarterly 

of verse. We don’t know who will get more excited 

over Mr. Coblentz’ excellent prose—those who agree 
with him in his contempt for various modern poets 

(even the giants he occasionally treats roughly), or 

those who are irritated, even outraged. The A. & J. 

reviewer ended the book a member of both camps. 


IDEAS JELL 


By G. E. VALENTINE 


IT’S NATURAL for a writer to be enthu- 
siastic about the stuff he turns out: he wouldn't 
be a writer otherwise. But that enthusiasm 
can be—and often is—a dangerous pitfall for 
the tyro. 

I've rattled off dozens of stories and articles 
which, in the white heat of production, seemed 
mighty good stuff. Some of them were good, 
and stayed put; but only too many of those 
yarns, viewed dispassjonately months later, 
were simply lousy. 

The main idea was good—but the material 
was too thin. 

Best cure for poor writing, I've found, is 
time. Don’t write your stories and articles the 
moment they come to you, but keep them in 
mind for a while. When you get an inspira- 
tion, think the story out, revel in it, make 
notes of its salient points—then leave it. Think 
it over at intervals afterward to make sure that 
your subconscious mind is wrestling with it. 
Usually you'll find that one of two things 
happens: either you will realize that the idea 
is a punk one, and not worth bothering with: 
or you'll find that your original idea is growing 
like a snowball, picking up details of char- 
acters, plot twists, neat phrases, until you have 
all the materia! you need for a humdinger of 
a yarn. 


Some years ago I got what seemed a swell 
idea for a short story out of a newspaper 
account of a mysterious valley in the far north, 
supposed to contain a rich strike of gold, 
where strange accidents befell every prospector 
who ventured to explore. Only good luck pre- 
vented me from foolishly writing it at the 
time. I kept putting it off, and gradually new 
details came to mind. A fire, an airplane, a 
bear that had been tamed and trained as a 
killer, all served to thicken the plot. A red- 
headed girl in a blue dress, seen on the street, 
was tucked away in memory as the heroine; a 
cribbage-playing Scotsman of my acquaintance 
was suddenly revealed as an excellent villain. 

Two years later I was in Edmonton. There 
I saw northern airplane company offices, saw 
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LET YOUR STORY 


Practical authorship in one phase con- 
sists in mastery of creative processes 
This Summerland, British olumbia 
writer offers helpful experience. 


the air base from which the plane in my story 
would take off. The last detail clicked into 
place. The story was written easily and com- 
tortably, and the check it brought was the 
biggest my modest career had yet known. 

In contrast, I recall a dozen stories written 
too soon. 

Twice I tried to weave a story about an 
adventure a friend of mine had in breaking a 
wild mustang which turned out to be a killer; 
both yarns failed to sell. Then I realized that 
what I had taken as basis for a 5,000-word 
story was really ideal material for a punchy 
1,000-word true experience adventure. It was 
written as such, and accepted by Short Stories 
on its first trip out. 

Likewise with articles. Several times I've 
worked article ideas into scripts of 2,500 words 
or more, only to find that they were far better 
suited to shorts for juvenile publications. If 
I had been wise enough to put off writing 
those ideas for months, even a year, I'd have 
saved myself much loss of time and labor and 
postage. 

Several years ago, I set out to write an 
article on the Canadian apple industry in 
British Columbia. I made several attempts; 
one article sold to a farm magazine, another 
to a juvenile; but none had the right slant to 
catch and hold wide general interest. Finally, 
I hit on the outstanding thing about the whole 
industry—how irrigation had created a fertile 
Paradise out of a desert. The resulting article 
sold to Maclean’s, biggest magazine in Canada. 

Most amusing example of gaining by wait- 
ing was my first article to a sporting magazine. 
For years I had fumed at some of the one- 
sided and prejudiced stuff in these magazines. 
Repeatedly I thought out the most devastating 
replies to these biased articles. Then one day 
I wrote out all the arguments that had been 
simmering inside me. To my surprise the 
article brought a check for $50 from Outdoor 
Life. 

So, I am convinced it pays to think stories 
or articles over. Too often, if written too soon, 
they are like unripe fruit: both are much 
better if allowed to mature. 
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JUVENILE WRITER'S 


LIBRARY 


... By DOROTHEA K. GOULD 


THE WRITER of juvenile articles cannot 
afford to spend countless hours or endless days 
on research. He has to do it quickly and 
wisely, for his pay, in most cases, for a single 
juvenile article is not large, and therefore he 
must write several of them to justify his spend- 
ing even an hour or two on research. 

Yet the juvenile field uses a tremendous 
number of articles, in lengths from 100 to 
3,000 and 4,000 words, covering every con- 
ceivable kind of material in which young 
people are interested. 

Being a busy housewife, I found it utterly 
impossible to seek out the library whenever a 
“grand idea” entered my head. So I did the 
next best thing—I made a library of my own. 


2 

It started one day when, after I had read 
some items which I considered too interesting 
and informative to dispose of, I began to clip. 
I continued to clip from newspapers, maga- 
zines, circulars, pamphlets and the like. I 
made my reading count, used my scissors 
religiously. 

I bought some regular sized correspondence 
folders and used a grocery carton for a file. I 
wrote the titles on the folders and placed them 
in the box alphabetically. (Incidentally, my 
first folder is “Animals.” When the animal 
folder became too fat I separated some of the 
material and used sub-titles.) 

Now I have a second-hand, oak filing cab- 
inet, four drawers, full of clippings, copied 
notes, features from newspapers, odd bits from 
here and there, pamphlets, circulars, etc. In 
this cabinet are oddities of nature, biographies 
of men and women, facts of every sort, all 
filed alphabetically in folders. 

I use these facts to give me tips—ideas, so 
to speak. They are not to be copied, but since 
they are facts I am at liberty to make use of 
them. By blending a bit of my own description 
with any of this information, I have articles. 

Whenever I can I swell my library with fact 
books. For instance, while browsing around in 
a book store I found a shelf of books marked 
25 cents each.’” Among these was a book of 
nature—'‘Nature Trails.” 


Contributor to many juvenile publica- 
tions, Miss Gould has developed a 
source-material plan others can adopt. 


Each chapter contained an article or story on 
a different subject. And mind you, 25 cents! 

Occasionally I go to an auction to buy books 
of fact. Just recently I bought four huge vol- 
umes on “Our Living World,” a natural his- 
tory, containing information on all the crea- 
tures of nature—birds, reptiles, animals, fish, 
etc. A gold mine, all for $1.00. 

If you hear on the radio something like this: 
“We will send you a folder on the life of Ein- 
stein if you write and ask for it,’ send for it, 
and place it in your file of ‘famous men.” 

Here are a few specific instances where my 
daily reading has discovered something of 
value. From my daily newspaper: 

Young birds in the egg develop a sharp, spinelike 
protuberance on the top of their beaks. This imple- 
ment they use to cut the shell and break their way 
through the egg when hatching time arrives. 

It was a welcome addition to my material 
filed under ‘‘Birds’’! 

Here is another: 


Monkeys go to sleep clustered together in groups 
beneath wide-spreading leaves, their rounded, brown 
bodies (heads concealed) resembling a bunch of 
cocoanuts, in the tropical dusk of the forest. 


Isn't that something to know when writing 
about monkeys! 

In my “Make and Do’ folder I have a 
Cornell University bulletin on ‘‘Making 
Clothes for the Tiny Tots.’ In it I found: 

A sunsuit may be made from a French pantie pat- 
tern by adding a bib to the front, and two straps 
crossed high at the back. 

Directions and illustrations were given. 
Why not a sunsuit for Dolly? That’s a bit 
different! So I cut the pattern tiny and made 
a sunsuit for Dolly, wrote the directions and 
sold the article. In that same bulletin I found 
a pattern for a pair of mittens. Dolly needed 
a pair of mittens, too. So I wrote a “make 
and do” on that. 

If you wish to write articles for children, 
and especially if you are a busy person who 
cannot find time to do much research, start 
your own library today. Whenever you pick 
up a newspaper, magazine, or in fact anything 
with writing on it, look it over, and then clip. 

This method of research works wonders for 
me; and I’m sure it will do as much for you. 
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... By ALFRED I. TOOKE 


I HAD to chuckle at 
the varied expressions that 
flashed across the face of 
the beginning writer as he 
read the editor's penciled 
comment on the rejection 
slip: 

‘Feeble plot and — it 
must be said—a very bad 
style. Sorry.” 

“What's so funny about 
it?” he demanded. “‘It’s tragic. It’s demoraliz- 
ing. It’s 

“It’s what comes of sending pulp yarns to 
slick markets,” I finished for him. “But one 
hat doesn’t suit every head, and one story 
doesn’t suit every editor. It has all the plot 
and style it needs. Try it on a pulp now. It’s 
a good yarn and it should sell.” 

So it went to one of the Popular Publica- 
tions pulps, and eight weeks later, on the 
assumption that it had gone astray somewhere, 
an inquiry was made concerning it. Back it 
came without comment. Evidently they had 
still been considering it. It went right out 
again yesterday to a third market. I think it 
will sell some day, for though editors are right 
most of the time, being human they sometimes 
have off days. I think that editor had one that 
day. 

If you are discouraged by adverse criticism 
as sO many writers are, I wish you could see 
the letters and records I dug out of my files to 
cheer up that beginning writer. I'll tell you 
about them. 

A weekly pulp magazine used to use a story 
of mine about every other issue and sometimes 
even used two in one issue, but in 1932 the 
depression caught up with them. They cut 
down on buying and on rates, but I still needed 
60 dollars every month for rent, so I sat down 
to write a story that would hypnotize a check 
out of them. Instead, I got a note saying it 
was a little slight and not up to my usual 
standard. 

“Slight my foot!” I growled. 
miles above my usual standard.” 


Alfred I. Tooke 


“And it’s 


Fiction, articles, humor, verse—Alfred 
I. Tooke, California writer, has done 
them all for many publications. He con- 
tributed ‘Stories My Card File Tells’ 
to the September, 1940, A. & J. 


Right then I mailed it to an editor who, for 
years, consistently had more stories listed in 
the O'Brien and O. Henry ‘“‘Best’’ lists than 
any of his rivals. By return mail he paid me 
almost four times the other magazine’s reduced 
rate. Shortly after publication I had a bid for 
the movie rights. A year later newspaper syn- 
dicate rights brought another nice little check. 
Not so bad for a story “too slight and not up 
to standard!” 

Once I put more than the usual work into a 
novelette. The fifth editor to whom it went 
wrote 103 words of adverse criticism to follow 
which would have meant complete replotting 
and rewriting, so I kept remailing instead. And 
the seventh editor it went to bought it and fea- 
tured it on the cover as the lead story in that 
issue. 

A boys’ periodical sent me several rejections 
in a row, so I determined to write a story they 
would have to buy. It came back with 61 
words of adverse criticism and 38 words telling 
how to correct the faults, and concluded with 
this delightfully Puckish climax: ‘And then 
there would be no story!’ But reading that 
story over, I decided it was that editor's off 
day. I sent the story to the magazine’s leading 
rival. With unusual promptness it was accepted, 
paid for, and published, so I asked if they had 
used up their backlog and were once more in 
need of material. 

The answer was no. That yarn had simply 
been more than they could resist, and the sec- 
ond month after it was accepted, it was in cir- 
culation. I think that is a record in the 13 
years I have been selling to them. Some mate- 
rial, not seasonal, they often hold more than a 
year before publication, and even seasonal 
material is ordered a full six months ahead. 
(They must have set up the type the week they 
accepted it.) 

I was present one day when a beginning 
writer dug a manuscript from a trunk where 
it had been interred two or three years before. 
To it was clipped a lengthy letter from a gen- 
tleman who had for years and years been editor 
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of one of the leading he-man’s action-adventure 
pulps. He had been asked for criticism, and 
he had really gone to town on the job. The 
yarn, one gathered, was utterly hopeless. The 
author had been crushed. 

Now that story was not at all bad, but the 
adventure in it was of quite a mild type. It 
was a nice homey story about a brave boy and 
an elderly couple, of the type beloved by ‘‘mail- 
order” magazines. Naturally it was hopelessly 
unsuitable for a he-man action-adventure pulp, 
but apparently it did not occur to the gentle- 
man to consider it from any other angle. It did 
have one bad fault. The climax, instead of 
ending the story, served as a springboard from 
which to start a second story, making it two 
stories in one. We lopped off the second story, 
rounded off the climax, polished the whole 
thing slightly, and a leading mail-order maga- 
zine with 1,250,000 circulation responded, 
“Enclosed find check——” and made it the 
featured story of the issue in which it appeared. 
Also, it proved an opening wedge for future 
sales to that and associated magazines. 

Now the object of all this is not to show 
that editors do have off days, but to demonstrate 
how foolish it is to let rejections or adverse 
comments bring discouragement. Usually the 
editor is dead right and it pays to follow his 
advice. I recently made five changes, involving 
almost complete rewriting of a feature article, 
at the suggestion of Editor Harry Clarke of the 


I HAVE a story idea, reeking with frustrated de- 
sire and ambition, major conflict or problem, plenty 
of characters, local color and even a fair amount of 
build-up. I will give it, no strings attached, to the 
person who offers the most workable solution to the 
problem. 


Place: Rural community of not over 500 souls. 
Time: Best years of one’s life. 


Heroine: Middle-aged wife of farmer who aspires 
to break into print. Good education, scads of varied 
experience and background, unfortunately capable of 
croaking in several different keys in small community 
puddle. 

Villain: The Thief of Time. Disguises—appoint- 
ments as Committee chairman, one in each community 
enterprise; Sunday School teacher; community stand- 
ing, to be upheld for benefit of family interests, based 
on strict adherence to such laws as Monday wash 
days, ironing finished Tuesday, house all straight by 
9:00 a.m., culinary donations to community affairs 
at least once a week, keeping family dressed accord- 
ing to village position, on very small budget, which 


CAN YOU SOLVE MY PROBLEM? 


Toronto Star Weekly, and the result well justi- 
fied the work. Once a story in which consider- 
able technical detail was unavoidably necessary 
traveled about 25,000 miles between my type- 
writer and the Street & Smith office before it 
was entirely satisfactory to all concerned, but 
when finally finished, “Meet the Ghost’’ was a 
crackerjack yarn, bringing a three-figure check. 

In offering criticism or advice, the editor is 
trying to help you to the very best of his abil- 
ity because he thinks you may be able to give 
him what he wants. He is a very busy person. 
He has a score of other things on his mind. 
He can spare only a few minutes on a story 
that took you days or weeks or months to write, 
yet even so his snap judgment is nearly always 
right—but remember this: he is looking for 
what 4e wants, and criticizes principally, if not 
completely, from that limited point of view 
from force of habit. Nor has he time to criti- 
cize from any other point of view. Remember- 
ing this, consider his criticism impersonally. 
Decide whether you want to change your stuff 
to suit him, or whether you prefer to try it 
elsewhere as it is. But whatever you do, don’t 
write him a nasty letter in reply, for even if 
you don’t want him to keep on helping you, 
there are plenty of us who appreciate his efforts 
to help us to the best of his ability; and 
whether he is right or wrong, we consider his 
help, not discouraging, but most heartening 
and encouraging. 


By MRS. EARL STREETER, Oregon 


necessitates long sessions with sewing machine and 
hand-me-downs; and almost equalling the sum of 
these demands, the hours spent entertaining neighbors 
who drop in to kill the time they have not the 
imagination to fill. 

Obvious conflict: Finding time to write. 


Build-up: Heroine considers putting sign on door, 
a’ la Margaret Weymouth Jackson, “Trying to write. 
Do not disturb.” Discards idea in consideration of 
snubbing it would cause other members of family. 
Desperately goes to work cleaning house, getting 
sewing done and minimum time meals planned. 

One bright morning sits down happily to type- 
writer at 10:00 a.m., thinking, “Two hours every 
morning and every afternoon for a month.” Enter 
hubby with letter from shirt-tail relation in the Dust 
Bowl: “John and me comin’ out to look your country 
over. Bringing son Jack, wife and two boys along. 
Don’t try to write. We are already started. Planning 
a nice long visit with you. Love from your Aunt’s 
cousin, Hetty Jones.” 


Solution: I give up! 
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CANADIAN PULP MARKET LIST 


Compiled by William Brown-Forbes 


py. enterprising Canadian publishers saw an 
. presents a down-to-date list of houses and 


Submitting manuscripts to Canada, writers should plainly mark them, ‘‘Manuscript_Only,’’ to avoid 
i f the writer does not have Canadian postage 


coin. Prices in this list are quoted in Canadian funds. U. S. banks charge 
20% or more for handling Canadian checks (exchange and collection). 


When Canada a few months ago barred American 
opportunity, launched pulp titles in large numbers. A 


titles. 


customs delay, being sure to cover the postage requirement. 


roa , he should send U. S. 


10% to 
SUPERIOR MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
104 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada 


Body Beautiful, (Bi-M) William Brown-Forbes, 
editor. Photos of sunbathing, beautiful nudes, outdoor 
sports, and articles under 4000 words on nudism, 
sunbathing, character and body-building, health, sim- 
ple remedies, etc. $2 for photos and 1/, cent word for 
articles. No stories, verse, cartoons. Can accept 
American material. 

Brevities, (M) Williath Brown-Forbes, editor. Car- 
toons, gags, jokes. Humorous stories, not too sug- 
gestive, up to 3000 words. Send roughs on cartoons 
for acceptance. Humorous verse, limericks and illus- 
trated humor welcome. Anxious to get army stuff of 
a general nature, not American. This magazine can 
accept American material. Various prices paid. 

Candid Confessions, (M) William Brown-Forbes, 
editor. Short stories, preferably with Canadian locale. 
One 30,000 word novel a month. Strong conflict, the 
fallen woman particularly salable. Payment 1 cent a 
word on publication. . 

Famous Detective Tales, (M) William Brown- 
Forbes, editor. True detective stories from police files 
or told in first person by officers involved or by others 
close to crime. Good crime confessions also popular 
if well-documented. Eager for Canadian stories. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 

Greatest Crime Cases, (M) William Brown-Forbes, 
editor. A new magazine with same needs as Famous 
Detective Tales. 
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“Purthermore, I will award $3 to the first student 
who sells a story to Esquire!” 


Lulu (M) William Brown-Forbes, editor. Spicy 
love stories with not too much play on sexy details. 
Good plot with unusual endings favored. Lengths 
from 2000 to 10,000 words, but best market is for 
5000 to 7000 word story. Pays 14 cent a word on 
acceptance, 

Paree (M) William Brown-Forbes, editor. Spicy 
love stories as in Lulu but prefers Latin-American, 
French, or other bizarre locales and daring situations. 
Pays 1/4, cent on acceptance. 

Real Love and Real Romance (M) William Brown- 
Forbes, editor. Modern love short stories to about 
6000 words. Occasional novelette at 7500 and serial 
at 17,000 to 25,000 words. No verse. Very well 
stocked just now. Payment on merit. 

Real Western (M) William Brown-Forbes, editor. 
Western short stories including Northwest with strong 
male interest. Prefers realistic treatment without melo- 
drama. Very well stocked at present. Pays 1/4 cent a 
word on publication. 

Sure-Fire Detective (M) William Brown-Forbes, 
editor. Mystery action stories with lots of horror, 
emphasizing menace and with some sex. No novels 
but novelettes up to 8000 words. Well stocked at 
present. Pays 1/4 cent a word on publication. 

Zippy Stories, (M) William Brown-Forbes, editor. 
(Same as Lulu.) 

W hiz-Bang, (M) William Brown-Forbes, editor. 
Same as Brevities except that Whiz-Bang cannot ac- 
cept American cartoons. 

FIVE-STAR PUBLISHING 
78 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Five-Star Detective, (M) Stuart Hughes, editor. 
Fast-paced, crime detective stories with strong sex in- 
terest. No serials, but novelettes to 10,000 words. 
Prefers big-city locale with suave detective hero who 
has way with women. Pays 14 cent a word on pub- 
lication. Much material now on hand. 


Five-Star Western, (M) Stuart Hughes, editor. Ac- 
tion stories of the West with one good far-northwest 
story every month. Action and gunplay without melo- 
drama or historical trend. Fully stocked for two or 
three months. 


Factual Detective Stories, (M) Stuart Hughes, edi- 
tor. True detective and crime cases, particularly Cana- 
dian. Features crimes of the month and wanted peo- 
ple. These with picture bring $2 on acceptance. Other 
material paid for by arrangement. Prefers detective or 
other informed person’s by-line on stories. 

Personal Experiences, (M) Stuart Hughes, editor. 
Confessions up to 8000 words. This is a pulp size 
confession mag using kodachrome cover and giving 
away movie fan photos. Strong conflict and sex angle 
but no crudity. Better send for issue. Payment 1) 
cent a word. 

Handy Novels. These are 128-page books of about 
35,000 to 45,000 words. Detective, western, horror or 
adventure—no romance. Want Canadian rights only 
so are interested in reprints and in new authors who 
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merit a break. Intend publishing four a month. Four- 
color covers with book printed on pulp. Enclose coin 
for return of mss. or Canadian stamps. Report in two 
weeks. Payment by guarantee and royalty. 


ADAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
78 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Dynamic Western Stories, (M) M. R. Colby, editor. 
Action Western tales from 5000 to 8000 words. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 

Laff, (M) M. R. Colby, editor. Short gags, clean, 
humorous stories from 500 to 1000 words. Payment 
by arrangement. 

Romantic Love Stories (M) M. R. Colby, editor. 
Modern romantic stories with pronounced action plot; 
5000 to 8000 words. 

Stag, (M) M. R. Colby, editor. Slick magazine ad- 
vertised as being “for the sophisticated.” Wants ar- 
ticles from 1000 to 2000 words on the unusual in 
crime, sport, etc. Also sophisticated short stories and 
humor with strong male appeal. 

Uncanny Tales, (M) M. R. Colby, editor. Eerie 
and science fiction from 10,000 to 15,000 words; se- 
rials, 50,000 words. 


DARING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
78 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Dare-Devil Detective, (M) Wants detective fiction 
featuring debonair crook of Robin Hood type or suave 
detective with lots of action. Best length from 5000 
to 8000 words. Rates by arrangement. 


YARNS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
78 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 
Yarns, (M) An adventure magazine which wants 
adventure and sports stories laid in all parts of the 
world. 4500 words to 9000. Pays on publication. 


GORDON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
222 Front Street East, Toronto, Canada 


Air Adventures, (M) Leslie Morand, editor. Air 
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fiction concerning the present and air stories concern- 
ing aviation with lots of action. Not over 7000 
words. Better shorter than that. Pays on publication. 


SUPER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
73 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Big Detective (M) Detective adventure stories with 
lots of action. Pays on publication or shortly there- 
after. Also publishes sporadically, Big Love, Big 
Western, Actual Crime Stories. Seldom buys material 
for these. 


FIRST VERSE SALE 


By Clara B. Smith, Tennessee 


DURING the Autumn season, a co-worker showed 
me a picture he had snapped while hiking in the 
woods. It was a wooded lane, with the sunlight 
streaming through the trees—there was the rut in 
the little narrow road made by some farmer’s wagon, 
which told its own story, better than words could 
have done. It so happened that only a few days be- 
fore this incident, I had been out riding along a 
country road just to see where it ‘led to—I was 
thrilled because 

Autumn was in the air 
And I didn’t have a care. 

This, of course, brought on a poem, an Autumn 
scene, which I called ‘Etched in Gold.” My pho- 
tographer friend liked my word description of his 
“wooded lane’ and ordered an enlargement made from 
his print. The local Photography Shop framed the 
enlargement and a typewritten copy of my poem to 
accompany it. Then along came a representative of a 
well-known greeting card and motto company who 
expressed an interest in poem and picture. He asked 
the clerk if he might contact the author, whereupon 
an appointment was made by telephone . . . and, 
well, in a few days I received my FIRST CHECK for 
two verses—S0c a line. 


RADIO CORNER 


By WILLIAM L. KING 


FAR from being mere incidentals in a radio play, 
sound effects are of vital importance. Years ago, 
while radio was still young, many radio editors, 
weighing the merits of a radio script, counted sound 
effects as the most important element. Subsequent 
experience, however, has discounted this heavy re- 
sponsibility, without robbing sound effects of a great 
deal of their importance. 

In a partial appraisal of the value of sound effects, 
it must be recalled that the limit of human attention 
is about six seconds. After that, a listener's atten- 
tion is prone to wander—to the decorations of the 
room, to the baby crying across the way, to private 
thoughts conjured up by the play—to almost anything 
at all. The judicious use of sound effects will serve 
to delay this wandering, perhaps even refocus atten- 
tion which has already wandered. The opening and 
closing of a door, the sound of stealthy footsteps 
across a creaking floor, the crunch of hurrying tires 
on a gravel drive, all these serve to impinge errant 
attention and focus it on the play. 

The second value of sound effects is readily ap- 
parent when it is pointed out that a radio play 
without any, or with only a sparse use of them, 
would be the same as a stage play presented on a 
bare stage devoid of the scenery that conjures up a 


feeling of reality for the action of the play, and de- 
void of the color that gives the play eye-appeal. 

It is easy for a radio listener to visualize a village 
way-station of a railroad if he hears a train come 
rumbling out of the distance, slow and stop with the 
hissing sound of exhaust steam, puff idly as it rests 
from its labors amid the hub-bub of attendant human 
activity, and then hears the determined flexing of 
steel and iron sinews as the train slowly gathers 
speed and roars away into the distance with a re- 
luctant blast of its whistle. 

. a the listener, all these sound effects represent 
ife! 

They represent real, pulsing life because, tucked 
away somewhere in his memory, there is the ac- 
tuality of being in just such a station, of seeing just 
such a train come in in just such a manner, of seeing 
the activity during the stop, and of seeing just such 
a departure. But even if this memory is only the 
composite result of reading or of seeing moving pic- 
tures, when the business of the radio play supplies 
the excitation, this memory-picture rolls out of the 
recesses of the listener's mind and travels across the 
screen of his imagination vividly, actively and all 
but in reality. Thus, the psychological device of as- 
sociation lifts the radio play out of the monotony 
of endless words and instills into it the three-dimen- 
sional values of realism. 

Thus it can be deduced, that the more sound 
effects appearing in a radio play, the greater the 
degree of realism; the greater the realism, the more 
powerful the play. 
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XXXII—THE TWELVE BASIC THEMES 
(Continued) 
4.—RECOGNITION 


TRUE WORTH EVENTUALLY STANDS REVEALED. 

This theme may be variously stated, but its im- 
— is inevitably the same. Some of the aphorisms 

aring upon it are as follows: “Many a heart of 
gold beats beneath a ragged coat.” “The race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong.” “The meek 
shall inherit the earth.” “The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head stone of the corner.” “A 
little one shall become a thousand, and a small one 
a strong nation.” ‘‘The last shall be first.” ““A prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country.” “Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.” 

It is one of the outstanding favorites in fiction, 
ancient and modern. People like to be told in various 
ways that true worth is not to be measured by high 
position, beauty, or other showy attributes. Perhaps 
they find comfort in the thought, realizing their own 
shortcomings. It may have something to do with the 
inferiority complex which afflicts so many of us. 

Love stories lean heavily on the theme; a lover, 
handicapped by lack of wealth, position, or other 
advantage, wins the object of his affection through 
sheer merit and devotion. It is a favorite among 
fairy-stories; a prince is confined in some ugly shape 
until recognition of his true worth by the heroine 
breaks the enchantment. In a sense, this is the 
theme crudely expressed in stories wherein a high- 
born person masquerades as an outcast, or perhaps 
actually becomes one. It was the basis of the old- 
fashioned “lost heir” type of story, in which a poor, 
undistinguished hero or heroine turned out to be a 
prince, high- born lady, or the heir to an estate. 

It is found in many types of fiction. In an adven- 
ture yarn, the despised weakling reveals outstanding 
courage in an emergency; the outcast performs some 
crucial act of nobility. In a juvenile yarn the mis- 
understood youngster does something which makes 
him the hero of the school. 

Plot pattern: The brave, virtuous, or otherwise de- 
serving hero or heroine is unappreciated, owing to 
some handicap, such as poverty, inferior social posi- 
tion, or disfigurement. Circumstances bring out the 
innate worthiness of the character, so that it is 
finally recognized by society, associates, or a loved 
one. 

EXAMPLES 


Beauty and the Beast. To save her father’s life, 
Beauty consents to live with a fearsomely ugly Beast. 
She grows to love him in spite of his forbidding ap- 
pearance. When she at length confesses her love, the 
Beast is disenchanted and returns to his rightful form 
as a handsome prince, who marries her. 

The Ugly Duckling, Andersen’s fairy tale. A 
swan, hatched among ducklings, is ridiculed for his 
ungainliness, but eventually develops into a beautiful 
swan. 

The Admirable Crichton, by J. M. Barrie. An 
earl and other aristocratic Britishers are wrecked on a 
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desert island, where the humble butler, the Admir- 
able Crichton, proves himself a man of infinite re- 
source and power, superior to the rest of the party. 
He is even about to marry Lady Mary, the haughty 
daughter of the earl. The author satirizes the theme, 
however, by having a rescue ship arrive, whereupon 
the old social order reasserts itself. 


The Great Stone Face, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Ernest has grown up in the shadow of a natural rock 
formation, waiting for the arrival of some one who 
will fulfill the legend of a truly great man who 
resembles the noble face depicted in stone. Late in 
his life, Ernest’s neighbors discover that he himself 
is the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 


Precious Bane, by Mary Webb. Prue Sarn, humble 
Shropshire maid, is afflicted with a harelip and is 
frequently reminded that because of her disfigure- 
ment she can never hope to know romance or mar- 
riage. But her innate goodness is recognized by 
Kester, the poetic weaver, whom she has worshipped 
from afar, and he takes her for his bride. 


OTHER EXAMPLES: 
Cinderella. 
Dick Whittington and His Cat. 
Janice Meredith, Paul Leicester Ford. 
Pygmalian, George Bernard Shaw. (See Lesson XXIX.) 
Abou Ben Adhem, Leigh Hunt. 
Poor Heinrich, (medieval romance). 
The Black Dwarf, Sir Walter Scott. 
Miss Lulu Bett, Zona Gale. 
Monsieur Beaucaire, Booth Tarkington. 
The Prince and the Pauper, Mark Twain. 
Our Mutual Friend, Charles Dickens. 
The Servant in the House, Charles Kennedy. 
When Knighthood Was in Flower, Charles Major. 
Alice For Short, William De Morgan. 
Sandy, Alice Hegan Rice. 
Soldiers of Fortune, Richard Harding Davis. 
Alice of Old Vincennes, Maurice Thompson. 
Turmoil, Booth Tarkington. 
My Man Godfrey, Eric Hatch. 


5.—REGENERATION 
CHARACTER IS DEVELOPED THROUGH ADVERSITY. 


This is one of the more popular themes. Stories in 
which weaklings are made strong, timid people de- 
velop courage, selfish persons become sympathetic or 
self-sacrificing, domineering persons become consid- 
erate of others—stories generally in which character, 
or a positive philosophy of life, is developed through 
suffering—follow this formula. It differs from the 
preceding classification in that the good quality 
which finally shows forth is gradually evolved, or 
manifested, whereas in the preceding one (Recogni- 
tion) it was actually present from the start. 

The theme appears frequently in adventure yarns, 
also in problem stories and tales of domestic read- 
justment. It requires of the author a degree of skill 
in character drawing. Complete reversals of character, 
wherein a sinner repents, do not come under this 
heading. (See forthcoming treatment of No. 9, Re- 
pentance.). The process it deals with is not reforma- 
tion; it is not the transmutation of one thing into 
another; it is a process of education in the school of 
hard knocks, akin to the polishing of a stone to bring 
out its potential beauty. 

An aphorism which well expresses the theme is: 
“Experience is a dear school, but fools will learn in 
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no other.’ A less severe expression is: “Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.”’ 

Plot pattern. The hero or heroine has a character 
flaw, such as_ selfishness, disagreeable temper, 
cowardice, or general worthlessness. Circumstances 
cause the character to suffer many trials and ordeals, 
as a result of which a more wholesome disposition 
is developed. Usually the overcoming of the char- 
acter fault is accompanied by recognition in the form 
of union with a loved one, success, or other material 
reward, 

EXAMPLES 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. Jack and the 
Beanstalk. Omitting names and details, both of these 
superficially dissimilar tales can be reduced to the 
same synopsis: A worthless youngster is thrust into 
circumstances which force him to pit his resources 
against magic, enormously superior strength, and 
power. Winning over all obstacles, the hero becomes 
rich and respectable. 

Captains Courageous, Rudyard Kipling. A mil- 
lionaire’s spoiled son falls overboard from a passen- 
ger ship and is picked up by a fishing dory. Against 
his will, he is taken on the cruise and made to share 
in the work and hardships. By the time the fishing 
season is over, he has developed a vastly more 
healthy attitude toward life. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, Charles Dickens. The selfish 
and exacting hero goes to America, where hardships 
transform him into a fine character, worthy of the 
love of Mary Graham, whom he marries. 

Faust, Goethe. As developed by Marlowe, Spies, 
and other early writers, this legend dealt with a 
scholar who sold himself to the devil for knowledge, 
and was condemned to a remorseful death. In that 
form it exemplified the theme of Retribution (No. 1). 
Goethe, however, treats the scholar’s aspiration as 
laudable. It leads him ultimately to happiness and 
peace. Disillusioned and unhappy, Faust enters into 
a bargain that if Mephistopholes can make him per- 
fectly contented for one moment, he will forfeit his 
soul. Together they test the pleasures of the senses 
and affections, of power, of art and aesthetic beauty. 
After many vicissitudes and through deep suffering, 
Faust becomes ennobled. He spends his later years 
reclaiming a stretch of seacoast and making it the 
abode of a contented people. In dying, he realizes 
that perfect satisfaction has come to him in unselfish 
service. Mephistopholes fails to collect on his bar- 
gain, because the type of happiness Faust attained 
was beyond his power to grant. 

A Far Country, Winston Churchill. Hugh Paret 
grows into an unscrupulous but successful corpora- 
tion lawyer, his life centered on money-getting and 
shallow ambitions. Because of this, his wife finally 
leaves him and he sustains other severe shocks. Ac- 
cepting the nomination for governor, he attends a 
meeting addressed by his opponent, Krebs, and 
realizes that he is in the presence of something 
bigger than mercenary ideals. Through Krebs, he 
becomes aware that his whole life has been a journey 
afar from his youthful ideals. He relinquishes his 
practice and rejoins his alienated family. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal, James Russell Lowell. 
We employed an incident from this poem as an illus- 
tration of the theme of Reward (No. 2). Taken as 
a whole, however, it involves Regeneration. Sir 
Launfal dreams of setting out on his search for the 
Holy Grail. He tosses a disdainful coin to a leper, 
begging at his gate. Years later, returning from the 
unsuccessful search, old and broken, he again en- 
counters the leper. His own sufferings have developed 
in him sympathy and humanity. He divides his last 
crust with the beggar. The beggar then discloses 
himself as Christ, and Sir Launfal discovers that the 
Holy Grail is found in kind deeds. 
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OTHER EXAMPLES: 


The Doll’s House, Henrik Ibsen. 

The Harbor, Ernest Poole. 

A Strange Story, Bulwer-Lytton. 

The Magnificent Ambersons, Booth Tarkington. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham, W. D. Howells. 

Silas Marner, George Eliot. 

The Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare. 

The Helpmate, May Sinclair. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Edward Eggleston. 

Mr. Issacs, Marion Crawford. 

Pendennis, Thackeray. 

The Pit, Frank Norris. 

The Proof of the Pudding, Meredith Nicholson. 

Salvation Nell, Edward Sheldon. 

Sir Richard Calmady, Lucas Malet. 

Victory, Joseph Conrad. 

The Way of All Flesh, Samuel Butler. 

Alice Adams, Booth Tarkington. 

Arrowsmith, Sinclair Lewis. 

The Brimming Cup, Dorothy Canfield. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Vincent Blasco 
Ibanez. 

Jurgen, James Branch Cabell. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Read some of the examples here given as illus- 
trating the themes of Recognition and Regeneration. 

2. Try to recall or locate other stories exempli- 
fying these same themes. 

3. Devise plots of your own illustrating each of 
the themes. 


Sports Age, 260 Fifth Ave., New York, needs at 
present good illustrated articles, around 800 words, 
on bicycle merchandising—any sort of store promo- 
tions or displays. “We are pretty well staff-covered 
on sporting goods material except in the far West,” 
writes Ames A. Castle, editor, from the Sports Age 
Presscar which was then in Georgia. Because Mr. 
Castle is out in the field so much of the time he sug- 
gests that contributions be mailed merely to the edi- 
torial department, with no specific name given. 

The Latch, Box 382, S. S. Sta., Springfield, Mo., is 
a little magazine, now in its third issue, which is us- 
ing short-short stories, under 1200 words, on any sub- 
ject or of any type. This is a beginning writers’ mar- 
ket, and only $1.00 is paid for each story. Glenn 
Miller is editor. 


YOU CAN’T SELL! 


Until you have first mastered the technique of writing it 
is foolish to hope to sell your output. My services are de- 
signed to help make your manuscripts salable. Let me 
show you how you may shape your writing abilities to a 
definite goal. A card brings details of my services. Send a 
manuscript with a dollar reading fee (novels $5) and I'll 
send you a complete 17 point analytical report by return 


il. 
va WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
DEPT. J. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WRITE STORIES FOR PAY! 


Editors seek writers who can write their 
kind of copy. Learn the type you can write 
best—and sell! Send for professional writers 
FREE Market Test which shows the way to 
write for pay. Act now, while y 
this opportunity. No obligation. Mail post- 
card for test—FREE. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 719, St. Louis, Mo. 


STATION E 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 


Corrected—Revised—Typed 


Sympathetic. attention id beginners and foreign 
writers in English. Writers uncertain of their com- 
leted work reassured through constructive help. 
riendly, patient consideration. Fees moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 


861 St. Marks Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ARMY MARKET 


Army camps have become a definite factor in the 
literary market. 

Camp publications, having an aggregate huge cir- 
culation (often circulating free to all officers and sol- 
diers in a camp), mostly, as one would expect, de- 
pend on gratis contributions. They offer a wide-open 
opportunity for draftees to get writing experience. 
Lieut. William H. Witt, editor of The Searchlight, 
Camp Hulen, Texas, tells A. & J. he wants news, 
verse, articles, cartoons, jokes. His greatest need is 
for poetry, cartoons ands jokes. He accepts only a 
few outside contributions. No payment is made by 
this weekly. 

The Military Service News, Box 127, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, a weekly, uses some material pro- 
duced outside the camp. It pays a penny-a-line—14 
cents the column inch. It is in current need of all 
kinds of material, including short stories and serials. 


The Fifth Corps News and Diamond Dust, D. De 
Loney, publisher, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., uses 
free-lance contributions—verse, jokes, articles, car- 
toons—but makes no payment. All material, however, 
is produced within the camp. This is a weekly. 


Form One, Randolph Field, Texas, is published 
once every five weeks, does not use free-lance offer- 
ings, informs Lieut. Henry Amen, editorial advisor. 

Following are several magazines a survey showed 
to be circulating in army camps: 

Dash (Elite Publications), 247 Park Ave., New 
York, a Collier’s size magazine using mostly cartoons 
of sex appeal. ‘Payment as to worth.” 

IT (Personality Publications), 80-84 Broadway, 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. Buys cartoons of sex interest, 
paying fair rates; has contest for top-ranking IT girl. 


Laff (Volitant Publishing Co.), 103 Park Ave.. 
New York. Esquire-type publication paying good 
rates for cartoons. 

Flash (Complete Photo Story Corp.), Washington 
and South Aves., Dunellen, N. J., pays good rates 
for photos of current interest of Life type. 

Gags (Triangle Publications), 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, desires stunt cartoons of sex interest 
and general humor. Pays good rates for gags and 
drawings. 

National Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
is a new Street & Smith monthly designed to keep 
Americans informed of the defense effort. A cross 
between a pulp and a slick, it uses articles, fiction, 
humor, cartoons and comics, all with a national de- 
fense slant. Allen L. Grammer, president of the pub- 
lishing house, says “National Magazine is ‘Edited For 
Those Engaged in National Defense.’ This does not 
mean alone for men who are in the Army and Navy, 
but everyone who is doing his part in this great 
emergency. In short, this magazine will be published 
for the great American majority. It is this majority 
that counts.’’ Editor is Ruth Miller. 

The Sheridan News Service, 366 Central Ave., 
Highland Park, Ill., which publishes The Sheridan 
for the Public Relations Section at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., and also acts as a syndicate for the numerous 
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Army publications, is in the market for short manu- 
scripts and cartoon or gag ideas that will have a 
special interest for the men in training for the na- 
tional defense. “We are particularly interested in 
material which will lend itself to weekly syndica- 
tion,’ writes E. J. Costello, editor. “The customary 
syndicate compensation will apply. All material must 
be accompanied by return postage on self-addressed 
envelopes. Prompt readings and reports are guaran- 
teed.” 

Post Exchange and Canteen, 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York, needs merchandising material—stories 
of how post exchanges operate their enterprises. 
Rates are around 1 cent a word, with space rates 


for illustrations (from $1.50 to $5.00 approxi- 
mately). Major John Russell Ward is editor. 


Laugh, 10 E. 40th St., New York, reports, “We 
are not seeking unsolicited manuscripts for this pub- 
lication at present.” 

Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 1476 Broadway, New 
York, announces that it will publish a new confes- 
sion magazine for which material is wanted at once. 
The magazine will use first person stories covering 
all phases of life, from the starkest existence to the 
most glamorous. Manuscripts should run in length 
from 5000 to 7500 words, with novelettes from 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Payment will be made 
promptly upon acceptance at 2 cents a word. Miss 
Mary Rollins is editor. 

The American Poet, P. O. Box 28, Vandeveer Sta., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a 24-28 page magazine, all poetry 
except one short prose article on the theory or 
technique of poetry, which began publication last 
April. James Meagher, editor, says, ‘Although we 
print well-known poets (Alfred Kreymborg, Tom 
Boggs, Ralph Gordon, Eve Merriam, etc.) we are 
out to discover new talent and give it good repre- 
sentation. . . . We have no patrons—depend entirely 
on subscription and single sales. Hence our rates 
of payment are low. They will, however, probably 
increase in the fall. . . . Our idea is to print poetry 
representative of all sections of America—folk poetry 
(local color) as well as artistic. Representative is 
our April issue which contained Okie ballads.” Pres- 
ent rate is 10 cents a line. Poetry is of every kind, 
from lyrical to epigrammatic, serious, light, etc. 

The Poetry Forum, 4204 Roland Ave., Baltimore, 
Md., is a new quarterly verse magazine edited by 
Mary Owings Miller which uses reviews of current 
books of poetry, notes about poets and poetry, as well 
as poems. Subscribers vote for prize-winning poems 
in each issue. First issue contains such names as 
Eleanor Glenn Wallis, Joy Hausmann, Leigh Hanes, 
and Mary Sinton Leitch. “This poetry journal is for 
those who find in poetry splendor and excitement.” 


The “Little Theatre Off Times Square’ will con- 
tinue its ‘First Nighter’” programs during the sum- 
mer this year. Scripts, for which $100 is paid, 
should be good comedies, light romances, Ameri- 
canism themes. They should be submitted to L. T. 
Wallace, vice-president of Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Calling All Girls and Real Heroes are two new 
quarterlies announced by Parents Magazine Press, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York. The former is aimed at 
the sub-deb magazine market and has an advisory edi- 
torial staff of such celebrities as Shirley Temple, Judy 
Garland, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Osa Johnson, and 
others. Comic strip stories from True Comics, pub- 
lished by the same company, will be used, supple- 
mented with stories and photographs. Stories should 
not be longer than 2500 words; articles from 1000 
to 1500 words, and of a nature to appeal to girls 
between 9 and 14 years. Approximately 3 cents a 
word will be paid on acceptance, according to Frances 
Ullman, managing editor. Real Heroes will take its 
theme directly from True Comics, using comic strip 
= of heroes who distinguish themselves in real 
life. 

The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 Madison 
Ave,. New York, advises contributors, ‘““We are not 
purchasing any type of fiction at the present time.” 

Mentzer, Bush & Company, Text Book Publishers, 
3210 South Park Way, Chicago, reports that pub- 
lication plans for the next three years have been 
made, and that it will be impossible to examine any 
manuscripts at present. 

The American Dancer, 250 W. 47th St., New York, 
is attempting to encourage the submission of cross- 
word puzzles. These puzzles should be about dancers, 
dances, dance music, in short, anything remotely con- 
nected with the dance world. Address Alvin Wright, 
Assistant Editor. 

Superior Magazines, 104 Sherbourne St., Toronto, 
are opening a new market for established and as- 
spiring authors, for book-length novels of the type 
which the better-class pulp magazines would accept 
to be published as bound books and distributed to 
the newsstands. They will run about 96 to 128 
pages, containing 25,000 to 45,000 words. Westerns, 
mystery, and adventure, with lots of action, are 
wanted and there should be at least three major 
points of suspense and climax spaced throughout the 
stories. There is no objection to a romantic angle 
but this must not be mushy or played up too much. 
Love stories are not in demand, but some horror 
fiction of Dracula type, pseudo-science stories of the 
Buck Rogers stamp, and other exciting themes would 
be acceptable. . . . Payment is on a royalty basis with 
a guarantee. Settlement will be made by a reputable, 
independent distributor to guarantee the author a fair 
deal. Glossy, three-color, action cover with book title 
and author's name prominently displayed should 
make the books substantial sellers and greatly pub- 
licize the author for advanced markets. . . . Address 
manuscripts to William Brown-Forbes, marked ‘‘Per- 
sonal Attention,’ and make sure postage is sufficient 
to cover transit. Stamp package clearly ‘Manuscript’ 
to avoid customs delay. Send U. S. coin if you can- 
not procure Canadian stamps. Mr. Brown-Forbes 
states he is not averse to reprints, and will buy 
Canadian rights only. 

Columbia News Service, 42 E. 50th Street (new 
address), New York, is no longer interested in fic- 
tion material except for secondary rights in the 
British Empire. ““We are still in the market for 
illustrated feature stories and especially for news, 
semi-news and picture series of human _ interest,” 
writes Stanley P. Silbey, managing editor. 

Pictorial Stories, (Macfadden) 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York, has been discontinued. 

Western Family is the final name decided upon 
for the magazine originally announced as Western 
Woman, published at 1144 So. Bend Ave., Los 
Angeles. It will be released through the 620 outlets 
of Certified Grocers in Southern California. Ruth 
Waterbury, editor, gives very prompt report on all 
manuscripts submitted. 
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Unknown, published by Street & Smith, 79 7th 
Ave., New York, will henceforth appear as Unknown 
Worlds. The format will be increased to the large 
flat saddle-stitch size recently adopted by Argosy. 
This will allow an increase in contents from 70,000 
words to 100,000, and an increase in length of lead 
novel from 30,000 words to 50,000. John W. Camp- 
bell is editor. 


Belgium, 17 W. 45th St., New York, is a new 
magazine edited by Rene Hislaire, former editor of 
a Brussels newspaper, and published by a group 
of Belgian patriots in exile. Mr. Hislaire suggests 
querying before submission of material. 


Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York, 
published by Charles Henry Publications, is seeking 
articles, 800 to 2500 words in length, on politics, 
national defense, science, psychology, self-help, voca- 
tional guidance—anything, in fact, that would inter- 
est the intelligent American. Articles must be au- 
thentic, sparkling, full of punch. Payment is promised 
within two or three weeks after acceptance at a low 
of 14-cent a word to a high of 5 cents. No poetry, 
photos, or fiction will be used. 


Successful Living Magazine, 683 Broadway, New 
York, uses articles, 500 to 2500 words in length, on 
health, the natural way of life, food, how to keep fit, 
reducing, etc. Though photos are not absolutely nec- 
essary, well-selected ones will add materially to the 
value of an article. 


U. S. Camera, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, has 
made a radical change in format and contents. It is 
now a monthly in a smaller page size, selling for 
15 cents—a combination photographic and picture 
magazine, using well-illustrated news and features. 
All material must be from the viewpoint of the 
picture-taking fan and must contain technical data. 
Varying rates are paid. 


Swing, 1674 Broadway, New York, new music and 
dance magazine, is being edited by Bill Kitay, former 
publicity director for Basch Radio Productions. 


Addresses of two Los Angeles publications listed 
in our June letter from that city are Pictorial Cali- 
fornia, 3636 Beverly Blvd., and Tailwagger, 610 So. 
Broadway. 
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THE BOOK FIELD 


Commenting for A. & J. on the book outlook, 
Critchell Rimington, of Robert M. McBride & Co., 
remarks— 


“The biographical field is wide open. There have 
been relatively few biographies published in the last 
few years, with the result that there will probably 
be a swing in their direction. 

‘Topical’ books: politics, economics, or any aspect 
of the national scene popularly treated will find an 
audience, providing they do not touch on a subject 
extensively covered by newspapers, magazines or the 
radio. The time element is particularly important: 
Authors rarely realize that on the average a manu- 
script is not published until five or six months after 
the manuscript has been accepted. 

“There will always be a place for the outstanding 
historical novel, but there will be a restricted market 
for the long and detailed type so popular the last 


few years.” 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT, by Donald MacCampbell. 
Harper’s. 177 pp. $2.00. 
A guide to good books and to wise reading habits 
and tastes. 
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Ourselves, the self-help publication of the Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc., 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
originally announced as Yowrself, after two issues, 
has definitely postponed the third issue, according to 
information from Grant Lewi. 


Scholastic, The American High School Weekly, 
220 East 42nd St., New York, through Jane C. Rus- 
sell, secretary to the editor, informs a contributor: 
‘We are interested in good cover pictures, preferably 
action shots, of high school students engaged in 
various school or extra-curricular activities. These 
should be close-ups, of two or three students, but 
should be natural, not posed or artificial. We shall 
be glad to examine them carefully.” 

With removal of the Cincinnati Story Paper edi- 
torial staff to 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., the 
unification of the staffs and publications of the three 
“uniting” Methodist Churches is now complete. 
Manuscripts or communications should be addressed, 
for Classmate (late teens and 20’s), to Alfred D. 
Moore; for Girls Today (new name of Portal), early 
and mid-teens, to Miss Margaret Greene, and for 
Boys Today (new name of Target), early and mid- 
teens, to Miss Janet Smith. 

Special Detective Cases, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York, a new true detective magazine published by 
Magazine House, is open for crime, mystery, expose, 
and similar stories, up to 4000 words. These may 
be written in the third person, or in the “As told 
to—” manner; “trick ending” is especially desirable. 
Photos, though desirable, are not essential. Payment 
will be good, but subject to arrangement, according 
to Clem Wyle, editor. 

Science Fiction and Future Fiction (Double Action) 
have been combined, now appearing as Future Fic- 
tion combined with Science Fiction. Robert W. 
Lowndes is editor. As the magazine will reprint a 
series of early novels by Ray Cummings, it will offer 
a limited market for material. 

Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 3 W. Carillo St., 
Santa Barbara (with office also in New York) an- 
nounces, “For the current year we are in search of 
12 book-length manuscripts of universal interest— 
biography, fiction, science, religion, poetry, juveniles, 
and stories of travel. . . . Accepted material will be 
published on the usual royalty basis without expense 


LITERARY AGENT 
after twenty years in New York is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticized and marketed. 
Send for circular 
SAN FRANCISCO 


535 GEARY STREET 


POET Ss: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 

lope for 1941 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You_ will receive also description of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) contain- 
ing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vzrnon Ave. Dallas, Texas. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of 
their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience quali- 
fies me to render that assistance. Agents welcome 
stories ‘‘doctored’’ by me. Editors, agents and clients 
EXTREMELY MODERAT 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston, Mass. 


The Author & Journalis: 


to the author, and sold through the bookstores and 
libraries ot the United States.” 

The Winged Word, 10 Mason St., Brunswick, 
Me., a poetry quarterly, edited by Sheldon Christian, 
uses verse of high poetic standard and strong reader 
interest, and brief articles of poetic interest. Pay- 
ment is made in occasional prizes. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, uses 
only a few poems, and Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
editor, prefers short ones. 

R. A. Palmer (Ziff-Davis), 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, sends an urgent request for Science Fiction 
aid Fantasy cartoons. Good rates. 

Fictioneers, Inc., 210 E. 43rd St., New York, an- 
nounce that Alden H. Norton is now editing Super 
Science Novels and Astonishing Stories, formerly 
edited by Frederick Pohl. States Mr. Norton: “We 
are actively in need of science fiction and will be 
glad to examine manuscripts. . . . The policy of 
these books has been modified to the extent that 
occasional off-trail fantastic yarns will be used. They 
should, however, have a science background. . . . For 
the present, the same rates, 11/. cents a word, will be 
in effect.” 


TRADE JOURNAL NOTES 


The Ice Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York, reports that editorial requirements are 
taken care of for the next three months; accordingly, 
Vincent M. Rabuffo, editor, is buying nothing at 
present. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 South Ninth St., St. 
Louis, has appointed a new associate editor, Albert 
Todoroff, who largely handles manuscripts. 


General Electric Review, Schenectady, N. Y., ad- 
vises correspondents, “Our columns deal only with 
science and enginering as such; and we leave to 
other journals all treatments on related matters such 
as finance and the law.’’ Executive editor is E. C. 
Sanders. 

The Wine Review, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
(and 304 South Broadway, Los Angeles), informed 
a contributor that it concentrates on production and 
wholesale distribution of wines. Writes Lawrence 
Black, editor, “The only times we emphasize retail 
selling are when the ideas are of such a general 
nature that wholesalers can use them in telling their 
dealers how to sell more wine.” 

Bakers’ Helper, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
reports: “Our own staff furnishes us with more ma- 
terial than we have need for.” Letter was signed 
by Philip A. Seitz, assistant to the editor. 

Photographic Trade News, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, needs news, short features, and pictures on 
home movie departments. Payment is made on pub- 
lication at 20 cents a column inch, with $1 to $3 for 
pictures. Deadline for news is about the 21st of 
each month. Howard Shonting is editor. 

Cleaning and Laundry World, 381 Fourth Ave., is 
likewise edited by Howard Shonting. It uses short 
news items and success shorts from cleaning and 
laundry plants. Rates are 20 cents a column inch, $1 
to $3 for photos. Deadline is about the 17th of 
each month. 

Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, has acquired Frank E. Watts, 
former editor of Electrical Dealer, as electrical coun- 
sellor. 

Hugh J. Moore, managing editor of the Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Co., publishers of Jobber Topics 
and The Super Service Station, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, informs contributors: “While we do publish an 
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5-20-41 


“Thanks for 
the shower of 
checks over 
the weekend, 
particularly 
the one from 
Country Gen- 
tleman, which 
my 

° irst sale to a 

M. M. Atwater: top-notch slick 
for twelve cents a word! Your 
help has certainly been profit- 
able to me in the opening of 
such worthwhile new markets, 
and in securing from Little, 
Brown and Company three and 
one-half times the advance and 
better royalty terms on FLAM- 
ING FOREST than I had ob- 
tained elsewhere on my first 
book. And you've proved the 
soundness of your criticism and 


Let's Crack The Ice For You! 


Week after week I am cracking the ice with first sales for beginners and 
pushing ahead my selling clients like Mr. Atwater into markets they had never 
before been able to reach. I am able to do these things because I have spec- 
ialized in SELLING stories for 18 years. Regularly placing my clients’ work in 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY, THIS WEEK, ESQUIRE, AMERICAN, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, etc., down through the specialized, secondary 
slicks and every type of pulp. I know what the editors want to buy TODAY. 
And I can show you how to produce it. 

I have no courses to sell. But I will honestly appraise - your work and rec- 
ommend salable scripts to actively buying editors. If a story is weak, I tell 
you why, and if revision will improve its salability, I tell you how to rewrite it 
for a specific market. I analyze your abilities and suggest markets for which 
you should work. 

If you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy within the last year, this 
help costs you nothing except my regular commission of 10% on American, 
15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 worth during the 

ast year, I'll work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. Read- 
ng fees to beginners are $1.00 per thousand words on mss. up to 5,000, and 75c 
for each additional thousand up to 11,000. Special rates on longer manuscripts. 


Booklet, Practical Literary Help and Latest 


revision advice by selling sev- 
eral pieces to the same markets 
that rejected them before I 
came to you a year ago.” 


Market Letter on Request. 


August Lenniger 
Literary Agent 
56 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


occasional article writen by someone not on our 
own staff or employed in our own industry, it is 
not very often that we do they’re either too 
general or they're about things that are too common- 
lace to our readers, or they’re about concerns whose 
recite is run in such a way that the top-notchers 
in our field don’t consider them as entirely “‘legiti- 
mate’ and therefore worthy of special attention . . . 
We don’t have space to use very many articles written 
by outside people, so we can’t encourage the sub- 
mission of feature articles.’’ 

The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
reports shelves empty of feed merchandising stories 
on the following subjects: Selling feed for cash, 
plans used by feed dealers to build a good flour 
business, route selling of feed and farm supplies. 
Preference is for stories on dealers who have rail- 
road facilities. In addition, a limited number of ar- 
ticles on the general run of merchandising topics 
can be used. Preferred length is from 500 to 1,000 
words; rate, 1 cent a word on publication. David 
K. Steenbergh is publisher; Al P. Nelson, associate 
editor. Note: All stories must emanate from Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, or eastward. 

American Roofer, 424 4th Ave., New York, has 
changed its name to American Roofer and Siding 
Contractor, the better to describe its editorial cov- 
erage. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Clyde B. Clason, managing editor, stated recently, in 
returning a “tentatively accepted article: ‘This is no 
reflection on the story itself but we do not want to 
load up heavily in the future right now as the prob- 
lems of electrical appliance merchandising are under- 
going a decided transition.” 

Northwest Package & Tavern News, 412 Hodgson 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., is entirely staff-written at 
present, informs Benson F, Gallob, editor. 

American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, maintains correspondents through- 
out the country and therefore offers little opportunity 
for the writer not lined up. Various writers have 
reported manuscripts long not reported upon, but 
A. & J. believes that a letter to G. M. Goldenberg 
will result in these manuscripts being located and 
returned. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New York, an- 
nounces its semi-annual Red Badge $1000 Prize Com- 


petition for the best mystery-detective novel for 
Spring, 1942. Of special interest to mystery-detec- 
tive writers is announcement that this contest will 
now become a semi-annual affair—ta $1000 award 
for a mystery to be published each Spring and Fall. 
The competition is open to any author who has not 
previously issued a book under the Red Badge im- 
print. All manuscripts, even though unsuccessful in 
winning a prize, are to be considered as offered to 
the publishers, on terms to be mutually arranged. 
One of the provisions of the contest is that Dodd, 
Mead & Co. shall have first offer of the winning 
author's next two full-length novels on terms to be 
arranged. Competition closes November 1, 1941. 


The Poetry Group of Toronto Branch, Canadian 
Authors’ Association, is sponsoring a Dominion-wide 
poetry competition, closing Sept. 1, 1941. Cash prizes 
of $50, $25 and $10 will be awarded as first, second 
and third prizes. Prize-winning poems and the next 
20 best, as chosen by the judges, will be printed in 
an Anthology which is to be the War Effort of 
contemporary Canadian poets, and will contain con- 
tributions from Canada’s most famous poets. Full de- 
tails of this contest, open to all residents of Canada 
and to Canadians living elsewhere, may be obtained 
by writing to Mrs. C. W. King, 179 Forest Hill Road, 
Toronto. 

The annual poetry contest of the National Thanks- 
giving Association (N.T.A.) closes October 20, 1941. 
Mrs. Jeanne K. Fischer, chairman, 1166 Fairmount 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn., announces prizes of $25, $15, 
$10, and ten $5 prizes. Poems, any form, to 20 lines, 
should be unsigned and accompanied by sealed enve- 
lope containing contestant’s name and address, with 
titles of poems, not more than three, written on out- 
side of envelope. Prize and honorable mention poems 
will become the property of the N. T. A. Poet may 
enclose self-addressed government post card for ac- 
knowledgment. Entries should go to state chairman, 
whose address Mrs. Fischer will supply. Poems should 
reflect patriotic and religious significance of Thanks- 
giving and historical reasons why flags should be 
displayed. 

The American Poet, P. O. Box 28, Vanderveer 
Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y., gives two free subscriptions 
for best Japanese haikus published each month. 


Winners Weekly, Box 77, Morris Heights, New 
York, offers “The Art of Winning,” a complete 25- 
lesson course, and 15 free subscriptions to Winners 
Weekly, in a slogan contest closing Sept. 30. A 
copy of the latest issue, containing full details, will 
be sent on request. 
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YOU CAN PAY MORE, But - ! 


can you get even as much SPECIFIC HELP? Your in- 
structor will have sold his own work to nearly a hundred 
publications from the book publishers and Esquire, 
through the pulps, his clients in some instances making 
higher markets. Outline your writing problems in a let- 
ter enclosing stamp, or submit short story and $1.00 for 
sales consideration reading. Detailed treatment charged 
for separately. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Writing Coach 
Box 148 (Express 741 E. Culver St.) Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Author & Journalist 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Short-shorts and miscellaneous material for 
syndication. Reading fee, 3 scripts for $1. 
Sales fee, 10%. Prompt service. 


EDNA MORTON 


6604 Ave. O Houston, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says, ‘‘Your pag service is remarkable; the 
quality of your material the best I have found.”’ 

27 8x12 and 27 942x121” $1.00 

36 6x9 and 36 612x9!2__ 

58 No. 10 and 58 No. 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west 
of Rockies or Canada. Add 5c bank exchange to checks. 
Complete list on request. Writers’ bcoks for sale, rent. 


LEE E. GOOCH, 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


Start a 
MIMEOGRAPH NEWSPAPER 
in your town. 

We sell everything you need and will teach 
you how. Write for information. 
ADAIR SHOPPER-REMINDER SERVICE 
Sterling, Illinois 


For Enterprising and Ambitious 
Writers 


89 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


New, Revised 1941 Edition 


The Author & Journalist Staff has completely 
revised this Special Report, first issued in 
1935. Original title has been retained, but 
more than 100 different fields of writing op- 
portunity are covered. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask 
only, ‘“‘How can | cash in on my writing 
talent?’’ The Special Report is a practical, 
down-to-date survey, covering fiction, ar- 
ticles, verse, and many types of miscellaneous 
writing. Treatment is terse, with formulas, 
taboos, length, rate and other information. 
Duplicated form. App. 14,000 words. 


Price $1.50, postpaid 


The Author & Journalist, 

Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

Please send me a copy of the new 1941 Edition of 
89 Ways To Make Money By Writing. I enclose 
$1.50 (currency, stamps, check, m.o.) 


M Please send C. O. D. 


Name 


Address. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. This depart- 
ment does not criticize manuscripts. Questions 
and replies below have been condensed. 


Does the Canadian ban on export of money 
close the Canadian market to American writers? 
—M. M., Monterey, Mass. 


® Under Canadian regulations, import of manuscript 
from any one source is limited to $25 a month. 
Number of Canadian markets has increased since 
entry of pulp magazines was banned. Rates offered 
are 1/,-cent a word, and less. Under these conditions, 
the Canadian market is far from a bonanza, though 
limitation on individual manuscript purchases tends 
to open up the field to a larger number of writers. 


I have a book in preparation. Should I try to 
sell serial rights? How do book publishers re- 
gard prior serial publications?—F.M.G., Illinois. 


P Book publishers usually consider serial publica- 
tions a favorable circumstance. Individual conditions 
govern, but our inquirer should, by all means. at- 
tempt to sell serial rights. Publishers of non-fiction 
books quite often arrange for magazine publication 
of excerpts. The July Atlantic Monthly, presenting 
a lead article by Douglas Miller, from his book, 
“You Can't Do Business With Hitler,” recently re- 
leased, is an example. The Atlantic Monthly Press 
published the book. 


Can you tell me something about the religious 
syndicate, Classmate, and about submitting mate- 
rial to it? A writer tells me it will do no good 
to offer it manuscripts, as its material is mostly 
staff-written. I have been selling juvenile mate- 
rial for many years, and believe I should be 
able to sell this market occasionally, if I only 
knew how to go about it.—M.E.R., Topeka, Kans. 


® Alfred D. Moore, editor of Classmate, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn., answers this inquiry at our re- 
guest. 

“Yes, just preceding the depression, when so many 
juvenile magazines were dying, the church school 
magazines for children and young people associated 
themselves together in a voluntary arrangement to 
pool their buying budget in order to get good things 
and use them in common. This is not a formal 
syndicate. It is an informal agreement among editors 
in order to improve the quality of our magazines and 
pay better rates for the materials we do use. 

“We limit ourselves strictly to the church school 
publications field. In order to market our materials 
in this limited syndicate fashion, we buy all magazine 
rights in the United States and Canada, and hold 
them for a year. If, after that time, the author would 
like to have the right transferred back for book pub- 
lication or some other use, we are glad to make such 
transfer.” 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
(Representing Mazo de la Roche and other well- 
known writers) 


NO READING FEES 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is four 
cents a word first insertion, three cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested promptly to report any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


“THE STUDENT CARTOONIST.” Copy, 25c. Ex- 
change Syndicate, 1620 Upper Parkway So., Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 


STEER. HORNS FOR SALE. Six-ft. spread. Pol- 
ished and mounted. Rare decoration for home 
or office. Longhorn cattle now extinct. Free 
photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Tex. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minnes 


“EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how to write and market stories 
and articles. $1 eae. Saunders Press, Dept. 
A, Claremont, C 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, nn. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS.” Facts, Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. 
Press, 192614-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


“WIN $5.” Enter Monthly Contest conducted by 
Southpaw Club. Established cartoonists want 
new comic characters. Send clear photo or snap- 
shot, letter about yourself, hobbies, pastimes, 
etc., plus $1, handling charge, and receive FREE 
GIFT cartoon of yourself for entering for use 
as wall decoration, on letter heads, calling cards, 
etc. Duplicates of prize-winning cartoons be- 
come property of professional cartoonists. En- 
close return postage for return of photos, snaps. 
Exchange Syndicate, 1620 Upper Parkway So., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially devel- 
oped Short-Story and Short-Short plots. Interest- 
ing openings. Surprise endings. Three wrapped 
dimes. Four for one dollar. Satisfaction or 
money back. G. A. Reaves, P. O. Box 366, Mil- 
ford, Del. 


SAID-TIMESAVER—Solves “Said” problem. Neat, 
handy. (Copyrighted.) 50c. TIMESAVER, 2102 
Grove St., Roanoke, Va. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 


Here’s something new for writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new 
brochures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY— 
for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind. 
8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How to Write Your Life Story 

10—How to Choose a Success Pen Name 
11—How to Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 


All twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System including sample plot demonstration and on 
—" Writing Made Easy” sent free upon request. Write 
oday. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 33, 541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 
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WINNERS WEEKLY—The magazine you need 
to get the most out of contests. Only $1 for 
trial thirteen-week subscription. Single copy. 
10c. Box 77, Morris Heights, New York City. 


BE A NEWSPAPER RESEARCHER — Gather 
data, leads, ideas, clippings. Anywhere. Home 
or office. Easy, inexpensive, profitable. Stamp 
Hinkle Press, J-907 Murphy, 

op’ 


WIN IN CONTESTS by spending less money to 
send more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine box- 
tops and labels for all current contests at very 
low cost. Rush stamped return envelope for 
complete price-list. A. J. Eggleston, Milford, N.Y. 


NEW WRITERS CAN SELL SHORT ITEMS! Sell- 
ing secrets, tested slant-chart, dime, stamp. Will 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


GET PAID FOR WRITING. Complete instruc- 
tions, 22 practical proven methods. Send 
wra quarter. Nothing more to pay. B. N. 
Kentner, 363 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS of The Author & 
Journalist for $1! All different! (Our selection.) 
Full of instructive material of permanent value 
to writers. Currency, stamps, check, money or- 
der. The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. 


ED BODIN 


105 West 40th St., New York City, 
agent for past eleven years, sells to slick, 
pulp and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* * * 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories ... articles... serials 
. series. Now, I'm teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* * 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Five of my pupils sold to the Saturday Evening Post, 
in the last three months; others to Good Housekeep- 
ing, ete. For 25 years, I have taught poets, versifiers, 
song-writers, how to perfect their verses and get the 
fullest returns from them, including my work as in- 
structor in Versification at New York University. 
Most of my work with private pupils, who range from 
beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by corre- 
spondence. My The Glory Road, Complete Rhyming 
Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Rates reasonable, considering how precisely my 
work answers your needs. Write today. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem 


CLEMENT WOOD 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 


THE 
STORY-MARKET 


CLINIC 


offers to writers what has long been recognized 
as essential in nearly every other field: THE 
POOLING OF SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE! 
We offer not only thorough and expert criticism 
of your story's structure and style, but we also 
secure, when the story is close to market require- 
ments, a Secret Service report, from an editor or 
editorial reader, on what your story lacks and 
needs for that market. There is no additional 
charge for this secret market report. 

If you have difficulty in planning the romantic 
(any except mystery) short story, you will be 
interested in the ABC COURSE. This inexpensive 
Course, based upon «he techniques developed 
(1933-37) at Louis DeJean’s famous Williams 
School of Authorship in Berkeley, California, is 
helpful to professional as well as beginning 
writers, 


Send for Circular. VIRGIL MARKHAM 
LOUIS DEJEAN 
ED BODIN 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 


155 West 20th Street New York City 


‘By the Author & Journalist 
EXPERT COACHING. An A. G J. Staff 


_ pany. Address: Criticism Department. 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 
FOR WRITERS 


Staff 


Thoroughly Competent Service 
Through Two Departments 


Critic analyzes and appraises your manu- 
script, preparing a detailed written report 
which not only covers craftsmanship, with 
constructive suggestions, put offers likely 
markets. Fee: $2 for the * 1,000 words, 
then 50c a thousand to It 50, then 40c a 
thousand. Return postage should accom- 


THE SALES AGENCY. Prompt handling. 
10% commission (minimum. $4). Critical 
opinion prepared for man pts not con- 
sidered salable. Reading’ ze (waived for 
writers who have sold more than $1,000 of 
material in past year) : $1.25 for first 1,000 
words, then 35c a thousand. Return postage 
should accompany. Address: Sales Agency 
Director. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Box 600 Denver, Colo. 


This Book May 
Bring the Break You've 
Been Looking For 


PUTTING WORDS 
TO WORK 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


A practical and inspiring book which out- 

lines the fundamentals of correct English and 

tells how the application of these principles 

will increase your command of the language, 
2.50. 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
35 W. 32 St., New York City 


Enclosed find for which please 


send me copies of PUTTING WORDS 
TO WORK at $2.50. 


Name 


Address 


City 
A&J—41 


$30 a Week For Life! 


This is the Grand Prize in the big new 
Camay-Oxydol Limerick Contest. If you prefer, 
you may have $25,000 in a lump. 

In the last three Oxydol Limerick Contests, 
Shepherd Students have won First Prizes. In 
one, Shepherd Students captured 4 of the 6 
$1,000 First Prizes. 

You, too, can win! My PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST TECH- 
NIQUE will bring you the secrets of winning 
that are winning for America’s biggest winners. 
These big winners voted the Shepherd School 
best for three sraight years in the Willets Poll. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
A penny postal will bring you a gift copy of 
my newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN”’—chockful of prize offers with 
winning tips and winning entries in previous 
contests. I'll include a special Camay-Oxydol 
Supplement containing over 100 Winning 
Limerick Last Lines in previous Oxydol Con- 
tests illustrating the 9 secrets of winning in 
Procter & Gamble Limerick Contests. 


for “the free Bull 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


